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CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PARKER, JR. 

was born in Kansas City, Missouri on August 29, 1920 and 
died in New York City March 12,1955. In his short, troubled 
life he managed to become one of the most influential figures 
in the world of jazz. His technical mastery, his incredible im- 
provisational skill, the warmth and beauty of his playing, his 
sense of rhythm, harmony, etc.—all were legendary. Parker 
began playing the alto sax when he was eleven, and by the 
time he was fifteen he had become a professional musician. 
On his first visit to New York in 1939 he worked at Clark Mon¬ 
roe’s Uptown House. Two years later, after making his first 
records (with Jay McShann), he met Dizzy Gillespie, and the 
two were destined to make jazz history—together as well as 
individually. 

Parker worked often with the bands of Noble Sissle (play¬ 
ing clarinet and alto) and Earl Hines (tenor sax). He also 
worked briefly with the Cootie Williams and Andy Kirk or¬ 
chestras, and then, in 1944, he went on the road with the 
original Billy Eckstine band, playing alto. The same year 
Parker had his first small combo record date — with Tiny 
Grimes. The following year, a quintet featuring Parker, Gil¬ 
lespie and a rhythm section made a recording of songs that 
were to establish the new jazz generation. Following release 


of these recordings, Parker and Gillespie became the un¬ 
crowned kings of the jazz kingdom occupying New York’s 
52nd Street. Yet their reign was very limited—their subjects 
were the younger enthusiasts, not the general public nor 
even the critics. 

Late in 1945, both musicians found themselves in Califor¬ 
nia. Parker made some recordings here, but the West Coast 
proved an uncongenial atmosphere for him, and he ended up 
spending six months in Camarillo State Hospital. Most of the 
next few years were spent in Eastern cities working with a 
quintet. It was in the late forties and early fifties tnat Parker 
began to receive the wide recognition that was his due, win¬ 
ning Down Beat polls several years running, and topping 
other important jazz polls. In May 1949 he made his first 
European trip, taking part in the Paris Jazz Festival; and in 
1950 he visited Scandinavia. 

During the last five years of his life he was plagued by ill¬ 
ness, but when he was able to perform he demonstrated a 
supremacy that overwhelmed his audiences. He made his 
final public appearance at Birdland, the club that was named 
after him, on March 4, 1955. A week later he was dead, a 
legendary performer whose time was short but brilliant, and 
whose influence in the jazz world was incalculable. 


SUPERSAX/THE CONCEPT 
The idea behind Supersax is to re¬ 
create the solos of Charlie Parker in 
harmony, treating his improvisations as 
serious music, as one might approach 
Mozart. In fact, when you see Bird’s 
lines on paper and compare them to 
those of Mozart, there is a striking simi¬ 
larity. 

Since the line is the most important 
consideration, I try to avoid the tempta¬ 
tion to get cute and work in textures and 
tricks that might obscure the power of 
the melody itself. So I stick pretty much 
to alto and baritone playing an octave 
unison with the other alto and two 
tenors filling out four part harmony. I 
never use cross yoicings because 
there is always an alternative. Cross 
voicings always stick out like a sore 
thumb because you have two voices 
moving contrary to the lead. And my 
goal is to make each part move as 
much like the lead as possible. Di¬ 
minished chords are out. It’s very easy 
to write 6th-diminished-6th-diminished, 
etc., and a great many writers do it, 
which could explain why so many sax 
sections sound exactly alike. I avoid the 
tubbiness inherent in this kind of writing 
by putting a rub in every chord. A rub is 
a half step between any two saxes ex¬ 
cept the two altos. I also allow no more 
than a major third between the altos ex¬ 
cept in situations where Bird is playing 
a quote of another song out of context. 
The rub breaks up the overtones within 
the chord which can destroy the edge of 
the melody line. 

There are always problems in har¬ 
monizing these solos. Often Bird would 
jaywalk, cut across the established 
changes by using another harmonic 
route to get from one place to another. 
In such a situation I try to figure out 


whether he was seriously flying on 
some obscure superstructure of the 
changes, or substituting another set. 
Usually it is the latter, and I write it that 
way and let the rhythm section adapt. 
The big problem is always finding a way 
for all the saxes to move like the lead. If 
I spend enough time on the puzzle, a 
solution almost always comes to mind. 

It takes a lot of time and erasing, but 
considering the timeless quality of the 
subject, it’s well worth it. 

— Med Flory 

Supersax Members: 

Conte Candoli, trumpet; Lou Levy, 
piano; John Dentz, drums; Frank de la 
Rosa, bass; Jack Nimitz, baritone sax; 
Jay Migliori, tenor sax; Lanny Morgan, 
alto sax; Ray Reed, tenor sax; Med 
Flory, alto sax. 



RAY BROWN, "the world’s greatest 
bass player,” has been a performer 
since the age of 17. He has played for 
every major night club and recording 
star in the business, and he has toured 
throughout the world with Dizzy Gilles¬ 
pie and Norman Granz Jazz at the 
Philharmonic. He was associated with 
Oscar Peterson for 15 years. The 
prizewinning musician has been a 
member of the LA 4 since it was 
founded. The Quartet has appeared 
throughout the U.S., Australia, and 
Japan. 


BUD SHANK was born in Dayton, 
Ohio and began his musical training at 
age 10, studying clarinet and alto 
saxophone. He attended the University 
of North Carolina and, during this time, 
began studying flute. Shank, who has 
played with the Charlie Barnet and Stan 
Kenton Orchestras, has been ac¬ 
claimed for his appearances through¬ 
out the world. In the early ’50’s his three 
albums with Laurindo Almeida proved 
to be very important in the development 
of Bossa Nova. He has been with the 
LA 4 since its beginning in 1974. 

Drummer JEFF HAMILTON, the 
newest member of the LA 4, joined the 
ensemble replacing Shelly Manne. He 
attended Indiana University and later 
became a member of the Tommy Dor¬ 
sey Orchestra, Lionel Hampton Or¬ 
chestra, Monty Alexander Trio and, 
most recently, the Woody Herman 
Orchestra. He has recorded with 
Monty Alexander, Woody Herman and 
Milt Jackson. 

LAURINDO ALMEIDA, guitarist, 
was born in Sao Paulo, Brazil on Sep¬ 
tember 2,1917. He was responsible for 
introducing the Bossa Nova to Ameri¬ 
can audiences in the early 1950’s. The 
award-winning composer/arranger/per¬ 
former has recorded albums from Bach 
to Bossa Nova to Broadway favorites. 
He was a member of the famed Stan 
Kenton Orchestra and has been with 
the LA 4 since its inception in 1974. 





GERRY MULLIGAN was born in 
New York City. He began studying the 
piano at the age of seven and later 
began playing the clarinet and 
saxophone. Mulligan began his profes¬ 
sional career as an arranger for the 
radio studio orchestra of Johnny War¬ 
rington at WCAU in Philadelphia. He 
then arranged for Tommy Tucker and 
later for Elliot Lawrence at WCAU, 
where he met and was encouraged in 
his saxophone playing by Charlie 
Parker. 

At the age of 19, Mulligan wrote and 
played for Gene Krupa and then for 
Claude Thornhill. At this time he 
studied with Gil Evans and began an 
association with such artists as John 
Lewis, Miles Davis, George Russell, 
Lee Konitz, Charles Mingus, Max 
Roach and Thelonious Monk. 

In 1960, Mulligan organized the Con¬ 
cert Jazz Band with which he toured in 
North America and Europe and re¬ 
corded five albums for Norman Granz’s 
Verve Records. Since then he has 
headed numerous other ensembles 
and has come to be well known as a 
composer, arranger and performer in 
jazz today. 

In 1978, Mulligan re-formed his big 
band for an appearance at the Newport 
Jazz Festival — New York. Since that 
time he has been writing for and per¬ 
forming with both this ensemble and 
with a quartet consisting of piano, bass, 
drums and himself. 




Drummer ROY HAYNES was born in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts on March 3, 
1926. A longtime associate of Stan 
Getz, Haynes was accompanist for 
Sarah Vaughan and for many years 
played with vibraphonist Gary Burton. 
Haynes appears with his own group, 
the Roy Haynes Hip Ensemble, 
throughout Europe and the U.S. He has 
recorded extensively with the best 
known jazz artists and has 35 solo al¬ 
bums to his credit. 


VI REDD is both an accomplished 
vocal artist and the leading female 
saxophonist in the history of jazz. A na¬ 
tive of Los Angeles, Miss Redd is the 
daughter of Alton and Mattie Redd; her 
father was a well-known drummer in 
New Orleans, where he played with Kid 
Ory. Miss Redd’s own early musical 
training came from a great-aunt, Mrs. 
Alma Hightower, who was an influential 
and innovative educator in Los 
Angeles. She later graduated from 
California State University, Los 
Angeles, and received a teaching cre¬ 
dential from the University of Southern 
California. 

Vi Redd has appeared at all the major 
jazz festivals in the world and has 
toured extensively throughout Europe. 
She holds the record for the longest run 
by any American musician —10 weeks 
— at Ronnie Scott’s Club in London. 
She has appeared as guest soloist with 
Earl “Fatha” Hines and the Count Basie 
Orchestra, and has recorded with Al 
Grey. She has two albums in release as 
leader of her own group — “Bird Calls” 
and “Lady Soul.” 

For the past several years Miss Redd 
has limited her touring activities to the 
summer months in order to teach in the 
Los Angeles school system. She has 
become increasingly active in commu¬ 
nity service programs and arts adminis¬ 
tration, and was recently appointed to 
the jazz panel of the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts. 


WALTER BISHOP, JR., has been a 
prominent figure in jazz for 25 years, 
and he continues to contribute to the life 
and vitality of jazz today. He was born 
October 4,1927 in New York City, a fer¬ 
tile training ground for aspiring jazz 
musicians. Early in his musical career 
he played with such jazz greats as Andy 
Kirk, Oscar Pettiford, Charlie Mingus, 
Kenny Dorham, Miles Davis and Char¬ 
lie Parker. 

In 1955, Bishop formed his own trio 
and continued to work as leader of a trio 
or quartet in New York until the late six¬ 
ties. During this period he studied 
theory, composition and arranging with 
Ida Elkan, Rudolph Schramm and Hall 
Overton. For a short time he attended 
the Juilliard School of Music, but in 
1969 Bishop left New York for the West 
Coast, where he studied with Lyle 
“Spud” Murphy. While involved with 
Murphy’s method of twelve-tone hori¬ 
zontal composition, Bishop developed 
his own approach to the use of the per¬ 
fect fourth interval. 

In California, Bishop was active per¬ 
forming and recording and also teach¬ 
ing privately and at college seminars. 
Now living in New York, he has ex¬ 
panded these activities and is also still 
composing. His compositions have 
been recorded by such artists as Joe 
Henderson, Freddie Hubbard, and Blue 
Mitchell. 

### 


Vocalist BETTY CARTER was born in 
Flint, Michigan on May 16, 1930. She 
studied piano at the Detroit Conserva¬ 
tory of Music and made her profes¬ 
sional debut as a singer in 1946. She 
toured with Lionel Hampton from 
1948-51 and has since worked primarily 
in night clubs on the East Coast. Once 
known as “Betty Be-Bop” Carter, she 
has an unequalled rhythmic imagina¬ 
tion. She has occasionally written her 
own arrangements and, through con¬ 
stant performance before a variety of 
audiences, she has developed as a per¬ 
forming artist. Although she has re¬ 
corded extensively, Miss Carter prides 
herself on her unique stage act. 
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Wednesday, August 13, 8:00 

THE GREAT SINGERS SING THE GREAT 

AMERICAN SONGS. 

Mel Torme and Carmen McRae— 

headline an evening dedicated to the songs of Ira and 
George Gershwin, Cole Porter, Harold Arlen, Johnny 
Mercer, Duke Ellington, Henry Mancini and Alan and 
Marilyn Bergman. Also starring: Joe Williams and John 
W. Bubbles, backed by the great sound of Nat Pierce and 
Frankie Capp’s Juggernaut Band. 

Wednesday, August 27, 8:00 

THE PIANO MASTERS: Dave Brubeck, Bill Evans and 
George Shearing. An unforgettable experience with three 
of the all-time great virtuosos of the Jazz keyboard—the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet, the Bill Evans Trio and the 
George Shearing Duo featuring Brian Torff. 

Wednesday, September 10, 8:00 
BICENTENNIAL BLUES. Blues greats 
B.B. King, Muddy Waters, Big Joe Turner, Big Mama 
Thornton and Trio and Lloyd Glenn in a special blues 
salute to the opening of the Los Angeles Bicentennial. 

Credit card phone orders (213) 460-BOWL (Mon.-Sat. 10-5, 

Sun. 12-5). 

Tickets also available at the Bowl Box Office (2301 N. Highland) and Mutual 
Ticket Agencies. Park & Ride Express Bus $1.50 roundtrip, free parking. 
Group sales call Dorothy Romanik (213) 851-7866. Information 
(213) 87-MUSiC. 
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